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permitted, much less commanded, to 
deprive him of those rights. To expel 
an individual alien for an individual 



condition or individual conduct is a 
very different thing from excluding 
alien classes as a political necessity. 



The Ultimate Basis of Immigration 

By Henry Pratt Fairchild, Ph.D. 1 
New York University 



THE two elemental facts in both 
economics and sociology are that 
the ultimate source of all wealth is land 
and the sole means of making this 
wealth available for the satisfaction of 
human desires is human labor. The 
absorbing interest of mankind, accord- 
ingly, is and always has been how to 
make the former factor yield maximum 
returns with a minimum expenditure of 
the latter. 

All the complicated laws and prin- 
ciples of economics are either elab- 
orations or interpretations of these 
basic truths, variations upon the great 
central theme of life. 

It follows that the ownership of land 
is the primary economic desideratum, 
not only because the ownership of land 
carries with it the possession of the im- 
mediate sources of wealth, but also be- 
cause it commonly happens that if one 
owns enough land he can compel some- 
one else to supply the labor necessary 
for the production of wealth. 

The most illuminating conception of 
immigration is as the modern aspect of 
man's perennial search for land, for 
that is what it is in the last analysis. 
The power back of immigration is one 
of the most universal and insistent of 
all social forces — land hunger. 

Man began his quest of land long be- 
fore there was any economics or sociol- 
ogy to explain why he did it, long before 
he had progressed far enough in in- 

1 Author of: Greek Immigration to the United 
States (1911), Immigration (1913), Outline of 
Applied Sociology (1916). — The Editob. 



telligence to be conscious of what he 
was doing himself. His early search 
for land was like that of the lower 
animals, instinctive, a natural reaction 
to the urge of hunger and the pressure 
of competitors. We may think of the 
primitive movements of population as 
the slow, gradual, unconscious ex- 
pansion of the newly differentiated 
human species over the area suitable 
for its habitation, an area ever widen- 
ing as the species developed in re- 
sourcefulness and evolved new types to 
fit diversified habitats. 

Fortunately for man, during the 
first stages of his dispersion over the 
habitable globe he was not subjected to 
opposition from other groups of men. 
From the human point of view, he was 
moving into uninhabited territory; his 
only conflicts were with other species of 
animals and with inanimate Nature. 
This type of movement continued as 
long as there were uninhabited regions 
to be appropriated. This period in- 
cluded so large a majority of the whole 
span of human existence that the feel- 
ing of movement as a remedy for 
stringency apparently became closely 
interwoven with the very fibres of 
human nature until the appetite for 
land-appropriation — what one writer 
has naively transmuted into "the right 
to choose a home" — became almost in- 
stinctive. 

A new epoch in population move- 
ments dawned when all the desirable 
sections of the surface of the earth be- 
came inhabited by men, so that the op- 
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portunity to move into unappropriated 
land was no longer open. From that 
time on migration became of necessity 
aggression upon the territory of an- 
other group whose land, whether be- 
cause of a scantier population or for 
some other reason, appeared more at- 
tractive than that held by the aggres- 
sor. Such aggression, however, was 
always resented by the invaded group, 
because (however the group itself 
might have explained it) it was aimed 
directly at the source of the wealth of 
the group. Resentment was accom- 
panied by resistance, and thus be- 
gan that interminable series of wars 
over land which has continued down to 
the present moment, and which will not 
cease until some agency for guarantee- 
ing territorial integrity is established 
other than the armed force of the 
groups themselves. The conquests and 
invasions of the classical times and the 
Dark Ages were all manifestations of 
the hostile type of land-quest. The 
activities commonly described as col- 
onization differ from conquest and in- 
vasion primarily in the fact that the 
groups whose land is seized are so 
inferior in either numbers or culture 
that they can offer no effective re- 
sistance. 

The discovery of the Western Hemis- 
phere and the other great discoveries 
which marked that epoch opened a 
distinct era in population movements. 
The new features were due partly to the 
enormous extent of the new lands and 
the small power of resistance of the 
inhabitants, and partly to other his- 
toric il factors which need not be re- 
viewed here. The one vital difference 
between the old and the new forms of 
movement is that the nationals of a 
foreign country are allowed free access 
to modern states, provided they come as 
individuals and on their own initiative. 
This is the essential feature which sets 
immigration off as something entirely 



different from any previous population 
movement. At the same time the new 
movement, although peaceful, is none 
the less a case of land-quest. 

Immigrants from European and 
Asiatic countries come to the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
etc., primarily because the land situa- 
tion is better in these new countries 
than it is at home. Whatever other 
motives of political or religious op- 
pression, or social discrimination may 
be apparent are secondary, not only 
because they are of lesser weight but 
also because they are themselves the 
result of social conditions which the 
land situation has created or made pos- 
sible. The United States is a demo- 
cratic country primarily not because 
its early settlers wished to make it so 
but because it comprises a scanty 
population on a vast domain of enor- 
mous natural resources. The French, 
during the colonial period, tried to clap 
down a ready-made aristocratic system 
in Canada, but found that it would not 
work. There is evidence, also, that 
our democracy is waning with the in- 
crease in the density of our population. 

From our point of view, then, 
immigration is a peaceful and per- 
mitted aggression of foreigners upon 
the territory of the United States. 
The fact that most of the recent im- 
migrants do not themselves become 
landowners, or even work directly upon 
the land, does not alter the truth of that 
statement. At one, two, or more re- 
moves from the land they are sharing 
the benefits of our unique land situa- 
tion, and that is why they come. This 
may seem a harsh way of stating the 
case, but it is no more harsh than is the 
operation of most natural laws. One 
reason why we have tolerated this 
peaceful aggression so good-naturedly 
in the past is that our man-land ratio 
was in fact so low that the newcomers 
were an actual advantage. One reason 
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why the restrictionist sentiment has 
grown so rapidly in recent years is that 
population has become so congested 
that the advantages of foreign ac- 
cessions are at the best doubtful. 

The practical questions of immigra- 
tion, from the regulative point of view, 
are two. First, has the development 
of the United States reached the point 
where foreign increments are actually 
of no benefit to the country at large, 
socially or economically? Second, as- 
suming that we as a nation reap no net 
advantage from immigration, are there 
other considerations which should in- 
duce us to permit its continuance? 
Are we bound by any obligations of 
international justice or humanitarian 
ethics to maintain the policy of ad- 
mitting unlimited numbers of foreign- 
ers after we have reached the point in 
our national development where the 
coming of these foreigners tends in the 
direction of an unfavorable man-land 
ratio? 

It is not the province of this paper to 
seek to answer these questions, but to 
point out the fundamental considera- 
tions which must be taken into account 
in formulating the answer. 

A favorable man-land ratio lies at 
the basis of democratic institutions, of 
a high standard of living, of a progres- 
sive economic civilization, and in fact 
of practically all the elements of an en- 
viable national situation. It is there- 
fore the most valuable heritage of a 
nation. And since a favorable man- 
land ratio, once lost, can be recovered 
only with the greatest difficulty if at 
all, a nation is justified in regarding 
infringements on such a ratio as direct 
attacks upon its welfare not only for 
the present but also for the future. 

Every nation with an unfavorable 
man-land ratio, and the individual 
members of such a nation, look with 
envious eyes upon other nations which 
are more fortunately situated, and are 



urged by the most natural of impulses 
to seek to share in their advantages in 
all possible ways. The most direct 
way is to transfer the surplus popula- 
tion from the more crowded to the less 
crowded country. In the manner of 
colonization this transfer is made by 
the authority of the state, and the 
natives of the country of destination 
are so powerless that their convenience 
is not consulted. In the case of im- 
migration the transfer is made by the 
initiative and on the resources of the 
individual migrants, and the consent 
of the receiving nation is a necessity. 
There is little question on the part of 
students of sociology or political science 
that it is well within the scope of the 
inherent rights of the receiving nation 
to limit this consent in any way or to 
refuse it altogether. 

There is not the slightest ground for 
assuming that the natural urge to 
migrate to the United States will cease 
as long our man-land ratio and the 
social, political and economic condi- 
tions which arise out of it are suf- 
ficiently superior to those of the most 
crowded and most backward country in 
the world so as to promise any ad- 
vantage to the people of that country 
as a reward for migration. The same 
principle applies to all countries in 
general. The natural culmination of 
unrestricted immigration would come 
only when the man-land ratio of all 
countries had been reduced to a com- 
mon level, and that level would be the 
equivalent of that which prevailed in 
the most poorly situated country. 

The problem at the present time 
presents two aspects from the point of 
view of the United States. The first 
concerns immigration from European 
countries, the second, that from Orien- 
tal lands. Before the war the process 
of equalizing advantages between the 
countries of Europe and America had 
progressed so far that there was no 
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longer a strong incentive for the 
common people of the more favored 
European countries to migrate, and 
immigration from England, Ireland, 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
etc., had fallen to small proportions. 
The immigration from the less fortu- 
nate countries of the south and south- 
east, on the other hand, was large and 
increasing. What the effects of the 
war will be it is as yet too early to de- 
termine with certainty. There is much 
evidence that a European immigration 
exceeding the maximum prewar figures 
is impending. If this is true, it means 
that although the war reduced the 
population of European nations, it also 
destroyed capital and organization to 
such an extent as to have actually 
made the man-land ratio less favorable. 
With reference to Oriental immigra- 
tion the acute problem is now con- 
cerned with the Japanese. There is no 
question that the restlessness of the 



Japanese nation is due at bottom to the 
congestion of a prolific people upon a 
land of limited productive area. This 
is generally recognized, and it is fre- 
quently asserted that such a nation 
must have an outlet — "not the United 
States, of course, but Manchuria, 
Korea, or Siberia." 

Such a statement brings up the crux 
of the whole immigration problem, not 
only with reference to the Japanese but 
also with reference to all other peoples. 
It may be briefly stated thus: Has a 
nation whose population is expanding 
beyond its own resources to such an 
extent as to threaten its standard of 
living a right to look for an outlet in 
some other land? Or has the time 
come to deny the right of a nation 
which is suffering stringency because of 
an unrestrained growth of population 
to seek relief by encroaching on the 
territory of a more fortunate or more 
self-controlled country? 



Immigration and the Future 

By Frances Kellor 1 
New York City 



AMONG the news columns of today 
one finds items like the follow- 
ing: "Twenty-five million people try- 
ing to come to America," "Congress 
asked to suspend immigration for two 
years," "Italian syndicate organized 
to promote immigration and to assist 

1 Miss Kellor is the organizer and Vice-Chair- 
man of The Inter-racial Council; the Chairman 
of the Board of the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, which she re- 
organized and put under American control. 
She was Chief of the New York State Bureau of 
Industries and Immigration before the war, and 
in charge of the War Work Extension of the 
Board of Education of the Department of the 
Interior. She is the author of Out of Work, 
Straight America and Immigration and the. Future. 
She has recently returned from a study of 
conditions in Europe. — The Editor. 



Italian immigrants in their enterprises 
in other countries; special schools 
organized to teach such emigrants to 
read and write and to trade, so the 
investments of the syndicate may yield 
a big return . . ."; "European 
radical labor chiefs plan to invade 
America . . ."; "Overseas cor- 
poration organized to bring in the 
families in Europe of immigrants in 
America at $300 per family . . ."; 
"Riot in America between the Veni- 
zelosists and royalists over the Greek 
election . . ."; "Russian trial, in 
the style of modern justice in Revolu- 
tionary Russia, took place last week 
in New York when a comrade was 
tried for misappropriating relief funds 



